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/ si ist mit ir siieze / vil dicke under viieze / 
der Schanden gevallen, / als der zuo der gallen 
/ sin siiezez honec giuzet / und der balsem 
vliuzet / in die aschen von des mannes hant." 
Therefore, if these comparisons were current 
among the German folk, there is no evidence 
that they were applied to love until Hartmann 
came under the influence of Chr6tien and class- 
ical tradition. In another poem, Gregorius, 
285, Hartmann applies the antithesis to the 
love of the incestuous parents of Gregorius: 
"An disem ungewinne / erzeigetf ouch vrou 
Minne / ir swsere" gewonheit: / si machet ie 
nach liebe leit. / alsam was in gevallen / daz 
honic zuo der gallen." This poem is also a 
translation from the French, La Vie de Saint 
Gregoire, but how closely Hartmann is follow- 
ing his source in this passage I am unable to 
state as I have not had access to the French 
text. 

M. B. Ogle. 

University of Vermont. 



QUESTIONS OF AUTHORSHIP 

The Shepherdess of the Alps: a comic opera in 
three acts. As it is performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Govent Garden. London: Printed 
for G. Kearsley, No. 46 Fleet-Street, 1780. 

In Hazlitt's Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft 
(p. 86) it is stated that Holcroft wrote the 
"after-piece" The Shepherdess of the Alps; 
and we are informed in the notes to the Waller- 
Glover edition of 1902 that this was acted at 
Covent Garden, 18 January, 1780. This play, 
The Shepherdess of the Alps, acted on this 
date, has been continually attributed to Charles 
Dibdin the musical composer (1745-1814), in 
1800 by the Thespian Dictionary, in 1812 by 
the Biographia Dramatica, and in 1832 by 
Genest, History of the English Stage. Yet 
there is a letter from Holcroft to Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, mentioning such a piece by name, begging 
production, and saying he had "spent all the 
summer about it." On the other hand, the 
Thespian Dictionary gives The Shepherdess of 



the Alps to Dibdin and says that it was The 
Crisis of Holcroft, which gained representa- 
tion through Mrs. Sheridan. And then, too, 
Mr. E. Eimebault Dibdin includes The Shep- 
herdess of the Alps in his bibliography of his 
great-grandfather (Notes and Queries, ser. 9, 
vol. 8, p. 279), and indicates that two songs 
from this opera were republished in The 
Musical Tour of Mr. Dibdin (Sheffield, 1787, 
Songs No. 9 and 14), a collection of Dibdin's 
work which appeared during the life-time of 
Mr. Holcroft (Notes and Queries, ser. 9, vol. 
10, p. 125) ; also in the Collected Songs of 
1790. In Dibdin's Professional Life, 1803 
(2:54-62), he refers to the piece in terms 
which suggest that he was the author. The 
first-hand evidence in the Memoirs, which have 
proved very trustworthy in other details, is not, 
however, so quickly to be cast aside. 

We have found indications that the idea of 
the work came from the French (British 
Museum Catalogue and Westminster Magazine, 
Jan., 1780). It is probable, therefore, that 
Holcroft did do the piece, but that Dibdin 
likewise prepared a translation and, being then 
a more prominent and influential figure, got 
his on the stage first. This was a fate to which 
Holcroft was obliged to submit in the case of 
Goldoni's La Buona Figliuola and of Kotze- 
bue's Indian in England, and which he later, 
by his own industry, forced upon Pye and An- 
drews with their rendering of The Inquisitor, 
and upon Benjamin Thompson and Mrs. Inch- 
bald with their renderings of Deaf and Dumb. 1 
The seeming contradiction which we have 
found, appears, then, not to be one, but to be 
rather an indication of another work; and it 
is the applicability of the note in the Waller- 
Glover edition, probably based on the error of 
Mr. G. F. Eussell Barker in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, and not the veracity of 
Mr. Holcroft which we must question. 

1 1 communicated some of these facts to Mr. E. E. 
Dibdin and he seems since to have agreed with me 
on the subject. {Notes and Queries, ser. 11, vol. 8, 
p. 68.) I also find that the Westminster Magazine, 
Jan., 1780, speaks of Dibdin as the author; and the 
European Magazine in 1792 (22:403) does not in- 
clude it in its list of Holcroft's works, and some 
years later (55:177) gives it as Dibdin's. 
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The German Hotel; a comedy, as performed 
at the Theatre Royal, Govent Garden. Lon- 
don: Printed for G. G. J. and J. Robinson, 
Paternoster Row, M.DCC.XG. 

Halkett and Laing's Dictionary gives this 
work to " Marshall," and Cushing's Dictionary 
records " — Marshall" as one of the pseu- 
donyms of Thomas Holcroft. Oulton's History 
of the Theatres of London, appearing only six 
years later than the date of publication (1796), 
ascribes this piece, acted at Covent Garden, 11 
November, 1790, to Mr. Marshall "as re- 
ported " ; the Thespian Dictionary in 1800 did 
not ascribe it, the Biographia Dramatica in 
1812 (2:263) gives it to "— Marshall"; 
Oxberry's New English Drama in 1819 gives it 
in a list of plays ascribed to Holcroft with the 
parenthetical note: "Under the name of 
Marshall"; but Genest, in 1832, says it was 
" probably written by Mr. Holcroft." Here we 
have the earliest direct indication of Holcroft's 
authorship forty-two years after the represen- 
tation and publication, except for the not very 
certain ascription to be found in the Waller- 
Glover edition of the Memoirs of Thomas Hol- 
croft (p. 116), "a friend undertook for a time 
to father the piece." There is a Mr. Marshall 
mentioned elsewhere (p. 181), in the Memoirs; 
and in Kegan Paul's book we find Mr. Joseph 
Marshall intimate with Holcroft and Godwin. 
In the preface to The School for Arrogance 
(1791) Holcroft tells us that Mr. Marshall, 
"in consequence of the prejudices which it 
was imagined Mr. Harris laboured under, 
. . . acted for a time ... as the author 
of the piece." The preface to Seduction 
(1787) gives the details of Holcroft's differ- 
ences with Mr. Harris of the Covent Garden 
Theatre, though Duplicity (1781) was dedi- 
cated to Mr. Harris and though several other 
prefaces complimented him. 

Indication of another possible cause for this 
anonymity is to be found in the preface to 
Knave or Not? (1798) : 

" The unrelenting opposition which the pro- 
ductions of the author of the present comedy 
have experienced for several years is well known 
to those who pay attention to the public amuse- 
ments. . . . Since the appearance of Tlie 



Road to Ruin, his comedy of The Deserted 

Daughter only has escaped; and that, as he 
imagines, because it was not known on the 
night of its first performance by whom it was 
written. Love's Frailties, The Man of Ten 
Thousand, and Knave or Not? have sustained 
marks of hostility." 

Holcroft also referred to this unfriendly 
attitude of the public in his' Advertisement to 
The Vindictive Man, 2d ed. 1807. The dis- 
approbation of Love's Frailties, as indicated in 
its Advertisement, was due to "the heat of 
political zeal,"— Oulton (2:176) in 1796 says 
of the Deserted Daughter (1795) : "The piece 
was supposed to be written by Mrs. Inchbald; 
the author, for political reasons, having deemed 
secrecy expedient;" He's Much to Blame 
(1798) was, according to the Memoirs (pp. 
162-163), "brought out in the name of a 
friend;" and Deaf and Dumb (1801) was 
brought forward under the name of "Herbert 
Hill" (see Oxberry's edition). 

Prom conditions surrounding production of 
these other plays we learn that Holcroft after- 
wards was accustomed to have his works go to 
the theatre, anonymously or pseudonymously, 
and often to the press without his name. Also, 
we learn that the very next year after the ap- 
pearance of Tlie German Hotel he employed 
the same Mr. Marshall as sponsor for another 
play. His reasons for doing this were probably 
not the same as in the case of the later dramas, 
political reasons, because in 1790 he was not 
yet a prominent political radical, and because 
the play contained practically no political 
dynamite. 

Before we decide, however, with absolute cer- 
tainty it is well to examine Holcroft's means of 
access to the original German, Der Gasthof, of 
J. C. Brandes of which this is an adaptation. 
It is well known that, prior to 1800, knowledge 
of German was very exceptional in England. 
Holcroft traveled in Germany in 1799, and 
shortly before he made the trip he translated 
Ivotzebue's Indian in England. Hazlitt re- 
cords, in his paper " On the Conversation of 
Authors," an assertion by Holcroft of having 
read Kant's Critique of Pure Reason in the 
original, but this may have been, probably was, 
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subsequent to Holcroff s visit to Hamburg in 
1799. The German Hotel came many years 
earlier and we must go further back. Holcroft 
was very intimately acquainted with a young 
Frenchman by the name of de Bonneville. 
Frcm 1782 to 1785, MM. Friedel and de Bonne- 
ville issued the Nouveau Theatre Allemand at 
Paris. Our suspicions are immediately aroused 
when Holcroft says in the Preface to Love's 
Frailties, 1794, that his play came from Baron 
von Gemmingen's Der Deutsche Hausvater, but 
adds that those "who cannot read German, 
may find a French translation of that piece in 
volume VI of a work entitled Nouveau Theatre 
Allemand." He's Much to Blame, 1798, is 
stated to owe something to the Olavigo of 
Goethe, and this had been put into French by 
M. Friedel in 1784. Two German works, Lara- 
tor's Physiognomy and Trenck's Memoirs, both 
appeared in French before Holcroft "Trans- 
lated " them. The great notoriety of Caron de 
Beaumarchais, whose le Mariage de Figaro was 
played that year, and of whom the Clavigo 
was written, would seem to indicate that the 
French translation was probably brought to 
Holcroft's attention during his short journey 
to Paris in 1784. The Nouveau Theatre Alle- 
mand is expressly given as the source of Hol- 
croft's " translation " of The Affectionate Son, 
from the German of J. J. Engel, and of the 
Short A ccount of the Rise and Progress of the 
German Stage, both appearing in the Theatri- 
cal Recorder, 1805, as well as of The Inquis- 
itor, 1798. Then we turn over a few pages and 
find a version of Brandes' Der Gasthof in the 
sixth volume of the same Nouveau Theatre 
Allemand. Thus, Holcroft did not know Ger- 
man ; but he did not have to know German to 
secure the Brandes play for " translation." So, 
when we find a source of The German Hotel 
included in a book on which he drew so con- 
tinually for material, and when we see him 
making use of anonymous authorship at other 
times, even utilizing the services of this same 
Mr. Marshall as a dummy, we must, it seems, 
attribute The German Hotel unquestionably 
to Thomas Holcroft. 

Elbridge Colby. 

Columbia University. 



DIE BESTATTUNG SIEGFRIEDS IN 
HEBBELS NIBELUNGEN 

Der in Hebbels Nibelungen (Siegfrieds Tod, 
Akt V, Szene 9) bei der Bestattung Siegfrieds 
stattfindende Dialog zwischen dem Kaplan, der 
sich mit anderen Priestern vor einer eisernen 
Tur innerhalb des Doms aufgestellt hat, und 
einer Stimme von draussen, die fur den Ver- 
storbenen Einlass begehrt, ist der Bestattungs- 
zeremonie der Kaiser von Osterreich, die Dr. 
Frankl Hebbel mitgeteilt und die dieser sich 
in seinem Tagebuche wortlich aufgezeichnet 
hat, nachgebildet. 1 Diese Zeremonie hat ihren 
Ursprung in der Antiphonie " Tollite portas," 
die aus den Schlussversen des 24. Psalms be- 
steht und zuerst bei der dedicatio ecclesiae — 
ihre biblische Vorlage soil fur die Einfuhrung 
der Bundeslade in Zion verfasst worden sein — , 
dann am Palmsonntag in Verbindung mit der 
Darstellung des Einzugs Christi in Jerusalem, 
naehher in der Auferstehungsfeier am Oster- 
sonntag bei der visitatio Sepulchri und endlich 
in der Osternacht bei der Vorfuhrung der Hol- 
lenfahrt Christi gesungen wurde. 2 In alien 
diesen Fallen dient dieser Wechselgesang als 
ein Begehr um Einlass, allerdings an verschie- 
dene Personen gerichtet und verschiedenen 
Zwecken dienend. Bei der Kirchweihe wird 
der Teufel aufgef ordert, den fur ein Gotteshaus 
bestimmten Ort zu raumen. Die Kirche ist die 
einzige Statte auf Erden, die der Fiirst dieser 
Welt (Joh. 12, 31; 14, 30; vgl. auch Eph. 2, 2; 
6, 12) nieht sein eigen nennen darf. Sie ist 
die Oasis in der Wiiste der Siinde und des 
Elends und bildet den einzigen Schutz gegen 
Satan (Matth. 16, 18). s Am Palmsonntag 
symbolisiert die Kirche den Himmel, von dem 

1 Siehe Hebbel, Samtliche Werke. Historisch- kri- 
tische Ausg., II. Abtlg., Tagebttcher, IV, Bd., S. 50. 
Nr. 5367; vgl. auch Hebbel, Werke, hrsg. v. K. Zeiss, 
Bibliographisches Institut, III. Bd., S. 154 Anm. 

s Vgl. meine Schrift: Die Teufelssmenen vm geist- 
lichen Drama des deutschen Mittelalters, GSttingen 
und Baltimore, 1914, S. 21. 

•Siehe den Paragraphen "Der Teufel und die 
Kirche " im 2. Teil meiner Monographie Der Teufel 
in den dewtsehen geistlichen Spielen des Mittelalters, 
Hesperia 6, Gottingen und Baltimore, 1915, S. 142. 



